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THE U. S. BOOMS SILVER PRICES 


HE sensational rise in the world price of sil- 

ver and its repercussions on Mexico and China 
have once more raised serious doubts regarding 
the advisability of the monetary policy pursued 
by the United States government. Acting under 
the Thomas amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the Silver Purchase Act of June 
19, 1934, President Roosevelt has raised the price 
of newly mined domestic silver twice within the 
last month. On April 10 the price was increased 
from 64.64 to 71.11 cents per ounce, and on April 
24 it was advanced further to 77.57 cents. Two 
days later the world price soared to 81 cents, thus 
attaining, with the exception of the last years of 
the World War, a new 50-year record. Although 
a break of 4 cents was recorded on April 27, sil- 
ver prices will inevitably rise in the future so 
long as the United States persists in carrying out 
the policy laid down in the Silver Purchase Act. 
sy this Act the Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to buy silver until the price reaches $1.29 
per ounce or until silver stocks constitute one- 
third of the value of this country’s supply of mon- 
etary gold. Although the Treasury has already 
acquired over 450 million ounces of silver, it still 
needs to buy more than one billion ounces in order 
to meet the requirements of the Act. Since the 
United States itself produces only about 25,000,- 
000 ounces annually, heavy purchases abroad 
would seem to be necessary. 

The silver purchase policy, originally begun on 
December 23, 1933, ostensibly has a two-fold ob- 
jective: to raise domestic prices and broaden the 
metallic base of American currency; and to aug- 
ment the purchasing power of peoples in silver- 
using countries. Even should a further rise in the 
price level be considered desirable, the effect of the 
silver policy on commodity prices will remain 
Searcely perceptible. Although the number of 
silver certificates in circulation has increased from 
$407,000,000 in December 1933 to $623,000,000 


in March 1934, the total amount of money out- 
standing has in fact slightly diminished. Nor does 
our present supply of monetary gold seem insuffi- 
cient. The gold held by the Treasury exceeds by 
far the face value of all the notes in circulation, 
and the idle reserves of the banks are adequate to 
finance any conceivable upturn in business. Fin- 
ally, it is hard to persist in the belief that the sil- 
ver policy is an economic boon to silver-using 
countries, when the Chinese government repeat- 
edly protests against the continued rise in silver 
prices. By depreciating American currency in 
terms of Chinese silver dollars, the silver policy 
temporarily stimulated American exports, but 
now this effect has been more than offset by the 
severe depression resulting from the drain of sil- 
ver from China, where prices are falling and a 
serious credit stringency has developed. Although 
the Chinese government has taken steps to pre- 
vent the further export of silver, it has experi- 
enced great difficulty in enforcing an embargo in 
face of the constantly rising price. On April 25 
the Chinese Minister in Washington again called 
the attention of the American government to the 
unfavorable effect of its policy on Chinese eco- 
nomic life. It seems a curious anomaly that the 
United States, after having sought in the past few 
years to strengthen the Nationalist Government 
in China, should now be undermining this same 
government through its silver policy. 

Although adhering, like China, to a silver stand- 
ard, Mexico has not been so adversely affected by 
American policy. As the largest producer of sil- 
ver, it has even derived substantial benefits from 
the rise in price. Nevertheless, Mexico has not 
remained free from embarrassment. The price 
of the silver peso appreciated so rapidly during 
April that it became profitable to melt down coins 
and sell them as bullion. To forestall this possi- 
bility, the Mexican government was compelled on 
April 26 to issue a decree requiring that all silver 


money be turned over to the Treasury and ex- 
changed against notes. This measure has appar- 
ently proved successful, and the peso has returned 
to its previous level. Following a conference with 
Secretary Morgenthau, Roberto Lopez, Assistant 
Secretary of the Mexican Treasury, announced on 
April 29 that “as a silver producing and using 
nation Mexico cannot but look favorably upon the 
revalorization of the metal.” 

Some observers believe that continuation of the 
present silver purchase policy would ultimately 
have the advantage of forcing Great Britain to 
stabilize the pound. They expect that the fixed ex- 
change ratio between sterling and the silver rupee 
used as money in British India will be upset when 
the price of silver approaches $1.29. Rather than 
risk the discontent and unrest which would be oc- 
casioned in India by a considerable rise in the 
value of the rupee in terms of sterling, the British 
government will, it is believed, raise the gold value 
of the pound. Great Britain would then become 
more favorable to an international agreement for 
the stabilization of world currencies. While such 
an event is not entirely impossible, it is not a 
foregone conclusion. Meanwhile, the only benefi- 
ciaries of the Administration’s program have been 
the silver miners and speculators. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 


Dictatorship in the Dominican Republic 


The attempted assassination in New York City 
on April 28 of Dr. Angel Morales, leading oppo- 
nent of the Trujillo government in the Dominican 
Republic, calls attention anew to the dictatorial 
régime now ruling that country. Dr. Morales, 
cabinet minister and envoy to Washington under 
a previous government, escaped injury due to 
absence from his apartment at the time of the 
assassin’s visit, but his secretary, Sergio Ben- 
cosme, was dangerously wounded. Dispatches 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, of the same date re- 
ported the continuing imprisonment incomuni- 
cado in the city of Santo Domingo of Amadeo 
Barletta, Italian consul and prominent business 
man, despite the good offices exerted on his behalf 
by the ministers of Italy and the United States. 
The arrest of Barletta was made public in the 
Dominican capital on April 5, when it was an- 
nounced that he was implicated in a plot to as- 
sassinate President Trujillo. The Italian’s friends 
assert that these charges were trumped up to elim- 
inate Barletta who competed in cigarette manu- 
facturing with a company allegedly controlled by 
President Trujillo. 

General Rafael L. Trujillo, who has ruled the 
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Dominican Republic since 1930, secured a second 
term in 1934 in an unopposed election. Trujillo's 
opponents claim that his government is the most 
iron-clad dictatorship in all Latin America, with 
one possible exception. They hold it responsible 
for the death or mysterious disappearance of hun. 
dreds of persons and the imprisonment of hun. 
dreds of others. Among those killed were two 
Puerto Ricans, for the death of one of whom the 
Dominican government has already paid an in. 
demnity of $5,000. All the leading political oppo. 


nents of the Trujillo régime have fled the country. p 


Foreign business men were recently threatened 
with deportation and domestic merchants with cor. 
respondingly severe penalties if they raised prices 
following the imposition of new taxes by the gov- 
ernment. The country’s newspapers carry col- 
umns of fulsome praise of the President, but no 
word of criticism. Even the two leading news 
services supplying the American press provide 
uniformly favorable notices of the Trujillo régime. 

Defenders of the government, in reply, point 
to its tangible achievements. Order is maintained 
by a small but efficient army of 2,500 to 3,000 men. 
The country’s budget has been balanced, and the 
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burden of foreign debt payments was greatly 


lightened by an agreement approved by the For. 


eign Bondholders Protective Council and the State © 
Department on August 16, 1934. An extensive © 
program of public works is being carried for- © 


ward; roads have been repaired ; new bridges built; ~ 
and recently a $2,500,000 contract was signed for | 


the construction of a modern port at Santo Do. 
mingo City. On March 4 it was announced that 
an agreement with Haiti has terminated the 


boundary controversy which had long endangered q 


relations between the two countries. 
CHARLES A. THOMSON 
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